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The Teacher and the Constitution 
The Making of the Constitution 


The Federal Convention, which 
drafted our Constitution, sat in In- 
dependence Hall, Philadelphia, from 
May 25th to September 17th, 1787. 
It was composed of fifty-five mem- 


bers, selected by the states, which | 
had just recently won their inde- | 
pendence, and contained a very large | 


proportion of the leaders of the new 
nation. George Washington pre- 
sided. The two most profound and 
original thinkers among the dele- 
gates were two of its youngest mem- 
bers, Alexander Hamilton of New 
York, who was thirty, and James 
Madison of Virginia, who was thirty- 
six. 

It is interesting to record that the 
opposition to the acceptance of the 
Constitution was very strong, par- 
ticularly in New York. This was 
because the people lacked a thorough 
understanding of the document and 
its probable workings. In order to 
overcome this opposition the two 
leaders, Madison and Hamilton, 
mentioned above, and John Jay, also 
of New York, started a campaign of 
publicity. Under the title of “ The 
Federalist” they published anony- 
mously a series of articles in the 
press for the purpose of educating 
the public. These papers gathered 
together are conceded to be one of 
the greatest works upon government 
ever written. 


It was responsible for taking our 
country out of a condition bordering 
on anarchy and for setting up a sys- 
tem of law and order. It made pos- 
sible the saying that right and not 
might should be the law of the land. 
It set up a government that was im- 
mortalized in the words of Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address. 


It established the principle that 


the majority and not a minority 
should rule. At the same time it 


protected the latter from being op- | 
pressed by the former in times when | 
party feeling ran high. This it ac- | 
complished by making the processes | 


of amendments slow, and in thus 
forcing a cool deliberation on the 
part of the people, before changes 
were made. 


In its clauses it recognized that | 


law and order have existed only 
where there is private property and 
that a land where people have noth- 
ing of their own to lose by violence 
is constantly torn by internal strife. 
The sad experience of the Virginia 
and Plymouth colonies in trying to 
run their governments on a plan by 
which everybody owned everything 
and nobody owned anything, and the 
tyranny of a minority, represented 
in those days by kings and nobles, 
led the makers of the Constitution 
to put in a clause preventing a gov- 
ernment in power from taking away 











INDEPENDENCE HALL 
As it appeared at the time of the Convention 


Reverence for the Constitution 


In other columns on this page ap- 
pear quotations from the writings 
and speeches of men fr o many 
lands, and of different pochs, in 
praise of our Constitution. “It is per- 
haps not a strange coincidence and 
certainly it is representative of an 
antagonism of ideals that a German 
was the first to sound a note of dis- 
cord in this chorus of praise. 

In 1875 the historian Von Holst 
wrote: 

“From the close of the century 

; . the Constitution has been the 
political Bible of the people.” ‘ 
“ The fetish had been raised up for 
the worship of the masses by their 
leaders, and the masses in turn com- 
pelled their leaders to fall down and 
adore it a ruinous idolatry 
in which the idol worshiped was 
themselves.” 

Inspired by such a scornful state- 
ment as this, there grew up in our 
country a school of teachers of his- 
tory, many of them trained in Ger- 
many, who, under the guise of a 
search for truth, began to malign our 
great men and condemn our institu- 
tions. Had they laid their attacks 
before audiences made up of Amer- 
icans, these would have known how 
to discount their statements, but 
they sought mainly to get a certain 
vain applause from recently arrived 
immigrants, or their children, by 
figuratively stabbing in the back the 
men who made our country and its 
institutions. 

To the teacher no more important 
duty can be entrusted than that of 
teaching reverence for the Constitu- 
tion and for the men who made it. 


a man’s private property without 
just compensation. 
To protect all they set up a system 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
At the age of 35 


From a painting by Trumbull in the Chamber of Commerce, New York City 


Proclamation of Constitution Day 


“I, Alfred E. Smith, Governor of the State of New York, do 
hereby designate Wednesday, September 17, as Constitution Day 
and request the citizens of this State to enter wholeheartedly into 
the celebration, which has for its object | the strengthening of the 


__people’s faith in our form of government.’ 


of courts, founded in the English | 


common law, to which a man feeling 
himself oppressed by the acts of offi- 
cials might take his case. He was 
not, as on the continent of Europe, 
ccmpelled to lay his complaint 
against an official, before a court 
made up of the kind of officials 
against whom he was complaining. 
Even the agitator or the anarchist, 
who would destroy the government 
set up by our Constitution, finds 
himself protected from violence by 
the courts and officials of the very 
government that he would over- 
throw. 


Opinions of the Constitution 


* By a Frenchman 


“This Constitution, which, on 
first examination, one is tempted to 
confuse with federal constitutions 
which have preceded it, rests in fact 
upon an entirely new theory, and one 
which must distinguish it as a great 
discovery in the political science of 
our day.” (1835) 

De Tocqueville 


By a Russian 


“Although not a citizen of your 
great country, I am heart and soul 
with you and your associates in the 
glorious fight you are making for 
the preservation of your peerless 
Constitution, which has made your 
country what it is, and which is to- 
day the brightest hope of mankind.” 

Baron Rose n 
(Formerly Russian Ambassador to the 
United States) 


(Signed) “Alfred E. Smith” 


To the Teachers 


I have been been at my desk practically all summer except for 
official journeys, but with a lonesome feeling because of the conscious- 
ness that the schoolhouses have been empty of teachers and pupils. 
The empty schoolhouse is a desolate place except as it is invested with 
associations of those who have had happy days there in the past, or as 
it is being prepared with generous thought and care for the return of 
the children. Joyce Kilmer’s poem about “ The House with Nobody 
in It” suggests in some of its lines what I should like to do when I 
see a schoolhouse that is “ left alone.” I have been glad to see school- 
houses opened, as they have been in some cities, for community needs, 
even for the sale of army food. 

But even the dingiest schoolhouse becomes a radiant place when 
a good teacher enters it with her pupils. And though the world seems 
“upside down” with trouble, the schools should be made and kept 
cheery places because those who enter them look forward and not 
back. Let us make them such! 

One of the first things that I am asking of you on your return to 
school is to celebrate with appropriate exercises the birthday of our 
Federal Constitution. So wonderfully well has the government which 
was set up under it worked, that famous men of almost all nations 
have paid it tribute, and many of our South American neighbors have 
used it as a model for the constitutions which they have formed for 
their republics. Doctor Sullivan, our State Historian, has brought 
together a few of these tributes. 

Yet in the days before the adoption by the people of our country, 
its fate hung in the balance for many months, and it was only after 
the most untiring efforts of its supporters that victory was won. 

We are naturally proud that two of its stanchest friends belong 
to this State: Hamilton and Jay. It is safe to say that without the 
help of Alexander Hamilton, who was only thirty years of age at the 
time, the Constitution would never have been adopted. Had the great 
State of New York failed at this critical moment in our history, we 
may well doubt whether our great republic would have come into 
existence. 


Dr Finegan after twenty-seven years of faithful and exceptionally 
successful service to the Department and to the State has left to take 
his new and important post as head of the school system of our sister 
State, Pennsylvania. He will come back, however, to the Convoca- 
tion and to the State Teachers’ meeting in November, when teachers 
of the State will have opportunity to greet him again. 

Announcement has been made to all the superintendents of the 
unanimous appointment of Mr Frank B. Gilbert as Deputy Commis- 
sioner. He has been for many years the head of the Law Division of 
this Department. He was educated in the public schools of the 
State (Chenango county) and ‘n Hamilton College. To Mr George 
Wiley has been assigned tie supervision of elementary education 
until the new appropriation bill permits a permanent appointment. 
He too is a public-school boy (Washington county) and is a graduate 
of Union College. The Department is fortunate in having two such 
men ready to carry on. 


Joun H. FINniey 


| of our own choice, uninfluence 


| mediaeval municipalities, 


| their selectest influence. 


Opinions of the Constitution 


By Americans 


“This government, the offspring 

Aand 
unawed, adopted upon full investi- 
gation and mature deliberation, com- 
pletely free in its principles 


| uniting security with energy, and 


containing within itself a provision 
for its own amendment, has a just 
claim to your confidence and your 
support. Respect for its authority, 
compliance with its laws, acquies- 
cence in its measures, are duties en- 
joined by the fundamental maxims 
of true liberty. The basis of our 
political systems is the right of the 
people to make and to alter their 
constitutions of government; but 


| the Constitution which at any time 


exists, till changed by an explicit 
and authentic act of the whole peo- 
ple, is sacredly obligatory upon all. 
The very idea of the power, and the 
right of the people to establish gov- 
ernment, presupposes the duty of 
every individual to obey the estab- 
lished government.” 
George Washington 


“ In the fulness of time a Republic 
rose up in the wilderness of Amer- 
ica. Thousands of years had passed 
away before this child of the ages 
could be born. From whatever there 
was of good in the systems of former 
centuries, she drew her nourishment ; 
the wrecks of the past were her 
warnings. The wisdom which had 
passed from India through Greece, 
with what Greece had added of her 
own, the jurisprudence of Rome, the 
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| tutions.” 


By Englishmen 


“It will be the wonder and ad- 
miration of all future generations 
and the model of all future consti- 
William Pitt 


“The American Constitution is 
the most wonderful work ever struck 
off at a given moment by the brain 
and purpose of man.” Gladstone 


“It ranks above every other writ- 
ten Constitution for the intrinsic ex- 
cellence of its scheme, its adaptation 
to the circumstances of the people, 
the simplicity, brevity and precision 
of its language, its judicious mixture 
of definition in principle with elas- 
ticity in details. One is induced to 
ask, to what causes, over and above 
the capacity of its authors and the 
patient toil they bestowed on it, 
these merits are due, or in other 
words, what were the materials at 
the command of the Philadelphia 
Convention for the achievement of 
so great an enterprise as the creation 
of a nation by means of an instru- 
ment of government. The American 
Constitution is no exception to the 
rule that everything which has 
power to win the obedience and re- 
spect of men must have its roots 
deep in the past, and that the more 
slowly every institution has grown, 
so much the more enduring it is 
likely to prove. There is little in 
this Constitution that is absolutely 
new. There is much that is as old as 
Magna Charta.” James Bryce 
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INDEPENDENCE HALL (Interior) 
Except for the pictures the interior is as it was in 1787 


the Teu- 
tonic method of representation, the 
political experience of England, the 


| benignant wisdom of the expositors 


of the law of nature and of nations in 
France and Holland, all shed on her 
Out of all 
the discoveries of statesmen and 
sages, out of all the experience of 
past human life, she compiled a 
perennial political philosophy, the 
primordial principles of national 
ethics —she sought the vital ele- 
ments of social forms and blended 
them harmoniously in the free com- 
monwealth which comes nearest to 
the illustration of the natural equal- 
ity of all men. She entrusted the 
guardianship of established rights to 
law; the movements of reform to 
the spirit of the people and drew her 
force from the happy reconciliation 
of both,” 
George Bancroft (The historian) 
“TI believe there is no finer form 
of government than the one under 
which we live, and that I ought to 
be willing to live or die, as God de- 
crees, that it may not perish from 
the earth through treachery within 
or through assault from without.” 
Vice-President Marshall 


Read the Constitution 


On this occasion the teacher 
should have her pupils read the Con- 
stitution, not only for the purpose of 
becoming acquainted with its gen- 
eral structure, its divisions and 
subdivisions, but also with the sub- 
ject matter and meaning of its 
clauses. 


Incidents in the Convention 


Benjamin Franklin was a member 
of the Convention and his ready wit 
often contributed to the prevention 
of serious disagreements. 

On September 17, 1787, the en- 
grossed Constitution was read to the 
Convention. Doctor Franklin then 
rose and told the story of “a certain 
French lady who, in a dispute with 
her sister, said: ‘I do not know how 
it happens, sister, but I meet with 
nobody but myself that is always in 
the right.’” He confessed that he 
had at times doubted the wisdom of 
certain provisions which had been 
incorporated in the Constitution, but 
added: “The opinions I have had 
of its errors, I sacrifice to the public 
good. I can not help express- 
ing a wish that every member of the 
Convention, who may still have ob- 
jections to it, would with me, on this 
occasion, doubt a little of his own 
infallibility — and put his 
name to this instrument.” 

All of the thirty-nine members 
present, except three, then signed. 

While the members were signing, 
Franklin, looking towards the Pres- 
ident’s chair, at the back of which a 
rising sun happened to be painted, 
observed to a few members near him 
the at painters had found it difficult to 
distinguish in their art a rising from 
a setting sun. “I have,” said he, 

“ often and often in the course of the 
session, and the vicissitudes of my 
hopes and fears as to its issue, looked 
at that behind the President without 
being able to tell whether it was ris- 
ing or setting: but now at length I 
have the happiness to know that it 
is a rising and not a setting sun.” 





